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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



" OUR DREADFUL AMERICAN MANNERS." 

I quote the phrase. The most of us have heard it, and have repelled the 
implication it contains with more or less vigor, according to the strength of 
our convictions upon the subject. 

"We should like to know," say some impulsive patriots, "whether 
American manners are not just as good as German or Italian manners, for 
example. Why, when we were staying at Lucerne one summer we used to 
witness most shocking exhibitions of bad manners from the German and 
Italian tourists— yes, and from those of other nations, too." 

No doubt you did, my dear patriots ; but what has that to do with the 
matter ? Upon this subject we may ask, as an American politician is once said 
to have remarked upon a very different topic, " What have we to do with 
abroad ? " That there Is such a thing as Russian or German ill breeding does 
not absolve Americans from responsibility for their own manners. We shall 
never reform ourselves by comparing ourselves with others to their disad- 
vantage. 

The presence of bad manners implies the existence of a standard from 
which divergence has been made. That standard is established by a 
minority of persons trained to habits of though tfulness and usefulness. 
How small that minority is a very little experience will demonstrate, and we 
do not always find its members just where we should naturally look for 
them. 

One might suppose that in congressional and legislative halls we should 
find a high standard of manners constantly preserved, but the honorable 
gentlemen who fill them have quite other views as to what constitutes their 
duty to their constituents, unless, indeed, they instruct on the principle of 
showing what is to be avoided by those who wish to be considered well 
bred. 

It is not so long ago that a large number of Columbia College students 
broke up a theatrical performance by their outrageous behavior in the thea- 
tre. True, they were young men, and it is the fashion to excuse much to 
youth ; but the majority of them came from homes of refinement, and better 
things might reasonably have been expected of them. If we are not to look 
for good manners among the men who are trained in the foremost colleges 
and universities, where are we to look for them ? 

Perhaps at no time in our natural life have the tokens of external polish 
been more general than at present. That is, there are a greater number of peo- 
ple who lift the hat in salutation, who have fairly good table manners, who 
respect the finger-bowl on its merits, and keep the knife in proper subjection 
to its mate the fork, than ever before; but the native savagery is only par- 
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tially obscured. Watch the procession of people leaving the dining-room of 
a summer hotel, each industriously plying his toothpick. Observe the 
rows of spittoons which are displayed in railway cars, hotel parlors and cor- 
ridors, steamboat saloons, public halls, and business offices. Watch the well- 
dressed man with his cigar and the laborer with his pipe. Is the one, with 
his presumed advantages of training, one whit more regardful of the com- 
fort of persons near him than the other, who has not had these advantages ? 
Note the behavior of the knot of friends who are going on an excursion to- 
gether. If they are men, they puff their cigars in calm disregard of persons 
near them on the steamer's deck, and oblige every one within hearing dis- 
tance to listen to their loud and jovial conversation. If they are women, 
they talk at the tops of their voices and generally in concert, and involuntary 
listeners are made conversant with a host of minute details amid which the 
feminine mind delights to wander. If the party be made up of men and 
women, there is a still greater confusion of tongues, much good-nature, a 
great deal of joking carried on in a high key, while the amount of decorum 
manifested depends upon the social position of the members composing the 
party. This is a variable quantity, however, and the blue blood is not 
always an assurance of absolute propriety. 

Urban manners are supposed to be superior to rustic ones, but the su- 
periority extends only to superficial externals. It may be safely said that 
not more than one person in a hundred in a city street shows any considera- 
tion for his neighbor. The plain fact is that very few of us care what 
opinion our neighbor is forming of us. Independence is a good thing, but it 
soon passes the boundaries of good taste and good feeling and becomes noisy 
self-assertiveness. 

The rule of finest manners ordains that in a public place two or more per- 
sons engaged in conversation should not obtrude that conversation upon the 
ears of disinterested third parties. Because A has met B in the street, it is 
not needful that C and D should be obliged to listen to what A and B have 
to say to each other. Nor when Mrs. E meets Mrs. F in the street-car should 
these two estimable matrons take all the other occupants of the car into 
their confidence respecting what interests the two friends only. There is no 
rule of good breeding of tener violated than this. Go where one will, its ob- 
servance can hardly ever be noted, its violation is almost universal. The 
woman who calls across the alley to her neighbor leaning from the opposite 
tenement-house window is no greater a sinner in this respect than the fine 
lady who discusses with a companion at the entrance of a theatre or a church 
topics which are of interest only to herself and her friend, but which every 
one near her is obliged to hear. It is not that they mean to be heard by per- 
sons about them ; it is that they do not care. 

" I don't say anything I am ashamed of," says Simplicitas ; " anybody 
is welcome to know what I am taking about." 

True, but has the outside world no rights that Simplicitas is bound to 
respect? Why should Quietas on his way down the street be obliged to 
listen to all that Simplicitas, just in front of him, is pouring into the ears of 
his friend ? Simplicitas may be quoting from the ante-Nicene fathers, but 
that is no reason why Quietas should be forced into the unwilling position of 
listener. 

Perhaps Simplicitas may urge that his voice is one that cannot be pitched 
on a key low enough to be heard only by the person he is addressing. That 
is a misfortune, to be sure, but if he cannot leam to modulate his voice out 
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of consideration for others, he must keep silent in public. There is no other 
course open to him. 

It is the custom in some liturgical churches for the congregation to 
remain in silent prayer for a moment after the benediction. From the point 
of view of decorum and good breeding there is something to be said for the 
practice ; but surely there can be no legitimate defence urged for the custom 
which prevails in non-liturgical churches of using the moment of benedic- 
tion as a season of preparation for leaving. Persons who take this time for 
putting on their overshoes, getting into their overcoats, or groping for their 
hats and canes are distinctly ill bred, whether they are members of mission 
churches or worship beneath gorgeous " roofs of plaster painted like an 
Indian squaw." 

People who occupy the middle seats in the rows of chairs in a theatre 
do not afford the best example possible of their good manners when they 
oblige their neighbors to rise in order to let them pass backward and forward 
between the acts of the play. And persons who in order to " avoid the crowd " 
leave the theatre or concert-room a few moments before the conclusion of 
the performance, and by the confusion attending their departure spoil the 
effect of the last scene of the play or the closing number of the concert, are 
quite as flagrant offenders against the code of good manners. 

It is a common complaint of ushers at church weddings that it is very 
difficult to reserve for the invited guests the seats which have been set 
aside for them. A mob of well-dressed women intent upon securing good 
seats press past the ushers, in very many cases, establish themselves com- 
fortably in the reserved seats, and will not be ousted therefrom. 

In the railway trains the majority of the passengers seem bent upon re- 
taining in their possession one more seat than they have paid for, even when 
they see that other persons are thereby obliged to stand. 

Everywhere one meets with self-assertion. Sometimes it is aggressive 
and conscious ; sometimes it is passive and unconscious ; but always and 
ever it is based upon the principle that the comfort of the many must be 
sacrificed to that of the individual. We stand and talk with a friend in the 
middle of a crowded pavement, and it matters very little if we thereby ob- 
struct the stream of travel ; we make our sidewalks and the floors of our 
public halls filthy with tobacco juice ; we smoke in the street, and almost 
everywhere else, in the presence of non-smokers ; we flourish our toothpicks 
in public ; we commit not only these but ten thousand other sins against 
good manners ; and then we are surprised if any one calls us an ill-bred 
people. Perhaps we are not ill bred when compared with certain other 
peoples, but we have no business to so compare ourselves. The only stand- 
ard by which to measure ourselves is that established by the practice of the 
thoughtful, unselfish minority — a practice which consists in doing nothing 
to promote individual comfort, pleasure, or convenience that shall interfere 
with the comfort or well-being (in the broad sense of the term) of those 
about us. 

" Manners," says Emerson, " form the cloak that virtue wears when she 
goes abroad " ; and lest our virtue be taken for other than it is, it becomes 
us to see that there are no rents or gaping holes in this outer garment of 
ours. 

The plain, unpalatable fact must be stated that, in spite of the presence 
among us of many persons whose lives are regulated by a spirit of the finest, 
most thoughtful courtesy, as a people we Americans are noisy, boastful, ag- 
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gressive, glorying in our " push " and self-assertiveness, and quite content 
that these most disagreeable features of our national character should obscure 
our better and nobler qualities which lie beneath. 

I am not concerned with the causes which have produced the results 
complained of. I am speaking of present facts — facts which are not now 
brought up for notice for the first time, but have received adverse comment 
before. But the most serious aspect of the matter is the spirit of indifference 
to reform which is practically manifested by the common belief that we are 
better bred than the majority of nations. So long as we are satisfied with 
ourselves there will be no progress. 

But we are not a stupid people, and we are still somewhat sensitive to 
foreign strictures upon our manners and customs. We have been known to 
resent foreign criticism in past years and then apply ourselves to reform what 
was criticised. 

Let us be as resentful as we will, and abuse to our heart's content the in- 
solent foreigner or the unpatriotic native who says that there are some very 
weak places in our armor, and then let us confess to ourselves that our armor 
is weak, and take counsel of our better and unselfish selves as to how it may 
be mended. Then, and not till then, shall we cease to hear of " our dreadful 
American manners." 

O. F. Adams. 



ELECTBICITY AND LIFE. 

It seems to be a pretty well-established fact that electricity may be made 
at least a powerful stimulant to the growth of plants. May it not be more 
than a mere stimulant? May it not be an actual creator of life ? Beans, rye, 
corn, oats, barley, peas, potatoes, sunflowers, clover, and flax have all been 
experimented upon, in some cases with astonishing results. In one series of 
experiments the seeds were electrified before they were sown ; in another, 
currents were maintained through the soil in which they were planted ; and 
in still another, through the atmosphere immediately above the plants. In 
several instances the yield of fruit was enormously above the average, and 
in all the growth was unusually luxuriant. Further experiments are in 
progress, and it is not unlikely that science is about to add another to her 
long series of beneficent triumphs, another refutation to the croaking philoso- 
phy of Malthus and his disciples. 

The results of the experiments have, furthermore, a suggestive bearing 
upon the relation between electricity and that inscrutable something which 
we call life. If they do not prove them the same, they at least bring them 
hearer together than any phenomena which have preceded them. When, in 
the healing art, enfeebled vitality is restored, either wholly or in part, by the 
skilful application of electricity, nothing is positively demonstrated beyond 
mere healthful stimulation, the mere awakening of life which already lay 
dormant in the system, such as might possibly have followed the use of other 
remedial agents. But here it is not morbid restored to normal conditions, 
not dormant life reawakened to action. It is apparently the actual develop- 
ment of vitality not pre&xistent in the perfectly healthy and normal organ- 
isms under treatment. Electricity itself appears to be converted to vitality, 
as elsewhere it is converted to light, heat, and mechanical motion. 

Whether life can thus not only be renewed, but actually transfused into 
the veins, or rather the nerves, of man remains for physiological science to 



